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ENTERED AT THE BOSTON, MASS., POST OFFICE AS SECOND CLASS MAK, MATTER. 





After paying $35,000 Losses in the Baltimore Conflagration, and 
$966,000 Losses since Organization in 1892, the . 


ATLAS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


MASON BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Presents the Following Statement of Financial Condition: 


RESOURCES. 


CASH ASSETS...--- yaar Fstidamakeustecat tans sks 


CONTINGENT ASSETS 


Gabe Uiligperegite caccech sesedbhens todechpanee $139,012 


+ 186,232 
$325,244 


LIABILITIES. 


RESERVE FOR REINSURANCE...-------- . 
OUTSTANDING LOSSES (INCLUDING BALTIMORE). ----+--s-ce-seeceeeeeeees Saad 


Rit ae: OP Reed Toy «=. $93,116 


40,000 


ALL OTHER, INCLUDING COMMISSIONS, EXPENSES ANDRETURN PREMIUMS.--- 21,010 


.- $154,126 
$171,118 





The Atlas is a mutual company organized under Massachusetts laws and subject to the super- 
vision of the Massachusetts Insurance Department, doing business asa surplus line company 
with the best selected mercantile houses throughout the country. Policy-holders are liable to 
an assessment for one additional premium only. nthe twelve years of business no assess- 
ment has ever been made upon policy-holders. The directors comprise the best known 


business men in Boston, and include: , 


JOHN A. PRAY, formerly John A. Pray, Sons & 
Co., Carpets, and President of the South End 
National Bank. 

JOHN SHEPARD, Shepard & Norwell €o., Dry 
Goods. 

NATHANIEL J. RUST, Capitalist. 

BENJAMIN W. CURRIER, Treasurer, Talbot 
Company, Cl thing. 


CHARLES A. VIALLE, President National Bank 
of the Republic. 

JOHN OSCAR TEELE, Attorney. 

CLARENCE H. HAYES, L. Burge, Hayes & Co., 
Insurance. 

OWEN J. LEWIS, O. J. Lewis & Co., Boots and 
Shoes, St. Louis and Boston. 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





STATEMENT . OF BUSINESS FOR 1903 
Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1903 


For Premiums 
For Interest and Rents 
Profit and Loss 


$31,845,766.35 


$4,932,087.68 
1,545,120.15 
5,454 61 


Present value of Death Claims under Policies which became payable in 


Instalments in 1903 


31,998.00 6,514,660.44 
$38 ,360,426.79 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims.........-.- Uh vvel cavevessieyes 
Instalment Claims 

Matured and Discounted Endowments 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 
Distribution of Surplus 


Total paid to Policy-Holders 


__ 540,167.18 
$3,551,118.59 


Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, Stationery, Taxes, and all expenses at the Home Office 


and at Agencies 

Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1904 
Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost 
Interest and Rents accrued Jan. 1, 1904 
Net Premiums in course of collection 


Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1904 


_1,261.837.77 


4,812,956.36 
$33,547,470.43 
$1,395,685,00 

206,351.34 

634,503.73 2,236,540.07 


$35,784,010.50 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard 34 and 4 per cent 


Balance of Distribution unpaid 
Death and Endowment Claims approved 


Death Losses reported on which no proofs have been received 


Premiums paid 1M AdVANCe.... ...eseeeesees i weduscle's 


Benj. F. Stevens, President. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


22,068.39 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-President. 
Wm. B. Turner, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Fifty-Second Annual Statement 
OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Year Ending December 31, 1903. 


Receipts in 1903. 


$6,136,253.94 
1,394,496 90 
215,515.87 


$7,746 266.71 


Premiums 
Interest and rents 
Other income 


Total receipts... 


Disbursements in 1903. 


Death claims (less $9,941 
reinsurance), and ma- 
tured endowment (less 
$12,500 reinsurance) ... 

Surplus returned to pol- 
icyholdersin dividends 

Surrendered and can- 
celed policies 


Total payments to policyholders. 
All other disbursements 


Total disbursements 


Assets (Market Value). 


First mortgage loans on 
real estate 

Loans secured by assign- 
ment of Company’s 
policies 

Stocks and bonds........ 

Real estate (ledger 
value), including home 
office building 

Premium notes on poli- 
cies in force 

Deferred premiums and 
premiums in course of 
collection (reserve 
ne in liabilities), 


$1,987,934.50 
881,402.82 


$3,348,047.20 
1,596 ,200.36 


$4,944,247.56 


$14,148,092.97 


8,233,428.00 
18,105,596.25 


398,872.15 
747,252.38 


et 
latorest and rents 
and accrued (due, 
$3,142.90; accrued, but 
not due, $464,409.35).... 
Cash on hand and in 


467,552.25 


708,522.21 
$33,590,999.39 


Liabilities. 


Reserve, Massachusetis 
standard 

Reported death claims 
and matured endow- 
ments in process of ad- 
justment....... 

Balance of installment 
policy death claims not 
yet due 

Unpaid dividends, due 
and to become due. ... 

Premiums collected, but 
not yet due 23,109.38 

Unpaid expenses, bills 
not presented 16,352.41 

Total liabilities......-...ce.. 


Surplus, December 31, 1903........ 


Number of polices issued in 1903, 
11,761, insuring . 
Number of policies in force Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, 73,202, insuring (includ- 
ing reversionary additions) 

Gain in insurance in force for the 
year 1903..... 


$30,314,692.00 


59,904.00 


216,978.05 
812,472.17 


30,943,508.01 
$2, 647 4 491.38 


$24,317,223 


$169,668,456 


Joun A. HALL, president; Jutius H. APPLETON, 
vice-president; Henry M, PHILuips, secretary. 


F. c. Ss SANBORN, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 
31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1903 at mar- 
ket value $52,060,247.19 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 
For Premiums and An- 
MUIEIOS cccccccce eee+ + $12,050,665.23 
For Interest, etc 2, 790, 1053. 27 14,840,718.50 


$66,900,965.69. 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Claims by Death $2,768,424.00 
Matured Endowments 
and Annuities 
Surrender Values 
* Premium Abatements 


Total Paid Policy- 
$5,494,518.70 
Added to Reserve, 
$5,598,643.00 
Pennsylvania,and other 
state taxes 
Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Office and Legal Ex- 
penses 
Commissions to Agents 
and Rents 
Agency and other Ex- 


785,830.89 


$351,382.87 


464,433.56 
1,538,037.19 
117,947.21 
Advertising, Printing 
and Supplies 74,430.87 
Office Furniture, Main- 
tenance of Proper- 
ties, etc 128,838.68 8,169,589.08 
Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1904 $58,731,376.61 
*In addition to the above abatements the Company allotted to 


deferred dividend policies $535.755.18, making the total apportion- 
ment of surplus during 1903 $1,321,086.07. 


ASSETS: 

City Loans,Railroad and other Bonds, 

Bank and other Stocks $20,418,955.09 
Mortgages and Ground Rents (lst 

liens) 22,727,551.43: 
Premium Notes, secured by Policies, 

etc 1,263,923.32 

Loans on Collateral,Policy Loans,etc. 10,251,429.17 
Home Office, Boston Office and other 

Real Estate 3,078,240.71 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies and 

991,276.89 ' 

$58,731,376.61 


on hand 

Net Ledger Assets 

Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- 
miums 

Interest Due and Accrued, etc 

Market Value of Stocks and Bonds 
over cost 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1904...61,116,235.48 


LIABILITIES: 
Death Claims reported, 
but awaiting proof.. 
Reserve at 3, 34 and 4 
percent. to Reinsure 
Risks 
Surplus on Unreported 
Policies, etc 
Surplus Accumulated 
7 Special forms 
Policies... 
Surplus for all other 
Contingencies 


Total Surplus 


Gross Assets, as above 
New Business of the Year; 29,- 
548 Policies for 
Insurance Outstanding Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, 129,317 Policies 
308,786,092.00 





$317,306.25 


53,210,666.00 
164,795.20, 


$3,774,354.26 


_3,649,118.77 
7,423,468.03 
$61,116,235.48 


69,728,754.00 


HARRY F. WEST, President; GEORGE K. 
JOHNSON, Vice-President; LINCOLN K. PASS- 
MORE, 2d Vice-President; WILLIAM H. KINGS- 
LEY, Secretary and Treasurer;J ESSE J.BARKER, 
Actuary. 
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MUTUAL 


x INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 


Report of the Policy Holders’ Examining Committee for 1904. 
The Members of the Committee were 
MR. JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, MR WitLLIAM F.CHURCHMAN, MR.EDWIN H WOODS, 
Of Messrs. Jeremiah Williams & Co., President Capital National Bank, Treasurer Boston Herald Company, 
Wool Merchants, Boston. Indianapolis. Boston. 





To the Policy Holders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass.: 

The undersigned, a Committee elected by the Policy Holders to examine and verify the Annual 
Statement of your Company for the year ending December 3ist, 1903, beg leave to make the following 
report: 

wwe have carefully examined all the items of the Company’s Annual Statement and find them to be 
correctly shown therein. With the assistance of an expert accountant, not connected with the Com- 
pany, we have examined in detail all the securities held by the Company; its loans on policies; 
premium loans, and loans on collateral; the books of the Secretary and other books of account; its 
cash book and bank books. We have had the cordial co-operation of the principal officers, and their 
assistants, with free access to all papers, books and documents desired, either at the vaults of the 
Deposit Company, or the office of the Company. The certificate of the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Massachusetts, as to reserve required by law, was presented, and the amount agrees with the 
statement of the company. The bonds and stocks owned by the Company, and lodged in safety 
deposit vaults, consist of high-grade securities, and the mortgages held seem judiciously selected and 
amply secured. We congratulate the Policy Holders on the excellent showing made for the year 1903, 
which is the best in the history of the Company, and shows the results of good and careful management 
by your officers. The following is a statement of the financial showing of your Company, as shown by 
the examination: 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Loans on Mortgages ......... $10,008,425.61 Death Claims and Endowments in 
Loans on Collateral ..... ee 550,000.00 process of adjustment or settlement $48,580.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies 1,039,542.00 Present Value of Amounts not yetdue 
Book Value of Real Estate... 2,625,146.47 on Matured Instalment Policies ..... 165,481.00 
Book Value of Bonds and .,. | Premiums paidin advance............ 31,901.68 
Stocks .......-+++ cade ged ali 10,418,107.97 Dividends due, not yet called for..... 44,088.04 
Loans to Corporations... ..... 325,314.12 | Dividends apportioned, but not yet 
Premium Notes on Policies sa MEA. cists cuietese sup nkeniakanednun. ini 74,885.14 
im FOCE ....eeeeeeeeeeeeee ees 130,137.33 | Reserve on Policies cancelled and 
Cash in Banks and Trust Cos. a entitled to Cash Surrender Values.. —_ 143,062.00 
at interest pC hha HOSESO 805,946.74 Approved Medical and Legal Fees, 
Cash in Banks and Com pany’s Bs DBs vnerentassesessse sencensene 123,851.59 
OMOS. ..» oseerrrerrerreserers 105,981.68 | Net Premium Reserve as computed by 
Trust Funds on Deposit...... 30,831.48 Mass. Insurance Department........ 22,964,292.00 
Loans on Personal Security.. 72,549.78 Trust Funds held by the Company.... 30,831.48 
Interest and Rents Due and m Special Reserve for Accumulating 
Accrued eobdecescreseoccsee . 365,393.74 Dividends and possible deprecia- 
Market Value of Bonds and fre npnantlenpr ett; cepa Been oneal 498,108.45 
Stocks over Book Value... 100,035.16 | Surplus......... sacaaissbelesitnes Muainbin $,009.059.31 
Uncollected and Deferred T - — : 
Premiums (Net).....+.--+++ 648,628.00 Otel AB BHOVES ccccccccccccscces $27,133,640.69 
$27,226,040.08 | 
Deduct Agents’ Balance (Net) $7,353.76 
Deduct Assets not admitted 
by Insurance Department. 85,045.63 | 
92,399.39 
Total admitted assets...... -827,133,640.69 | 
Respectfully submitted. JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM F. CHURCHMAN, } Examining Committee. 
Boston, Mass., January 30, 1904. EDWIN H. WOODS, 
ToTaL PAYMENTS AND CREDITS TO PoLicy THE CoMPANY’s INCOME FOR 1903 Was 
HouperRs DURING 1903. $13,512,851.35 
(Including the Year's Addition to the Reserves), An Increase over 1902 of 
$8 ,321,006.79. $1,644,990.14 
Paid for Death Losses and Matured Endowments, The Outstanding Insurance was Increased 
$3,666,041.16 — $31.316,268.00 
Paid Policy Holders for Dividends, leaving more than 
$688,247.97 Three Hundred and Nineteen Millions. 
Paid for Cash Surrender Values, ($319,674,386.00) 
$369,170.66 in force at the end of the year. 
, 
THe INCREASE IN — Fea s ASSETS IN Sen Emennees ev Geneees wes 





$3,957,200.50 $258,141.19 
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BALTIMORE FIRE AND ITS RESULTS TO UNDERWRITING. 


Comparison with Other Great Conflagrations — Losses Incurred and the Lessons Taught 


The Baltimore conflagration has 
suddenly changed the entire outlook 
in fire insurance. On December 31 
the fire insurance companies of this 
country closed a year of unprecedented 
profit. Within six weeks not only this 
profit, but the profit of 1902 and much 
more besides, was wiped out. 

Fire insurance, with its violent fluc- 
tuations of profit and loss, has its 
fascination like other games of chance. 
The spirit of the real underwriter, 
therefore, is never a gloomy one. He 
takes his gains and losses with the 
same philosophy, not only because 
experience has taught him that it is a 
part of the ‘‘game,” but because he 
realizes that on its scientific side the 
function of insurance as an industrial 
factor is to replace with the profits of 
today the losses of tomorrow. 

The Baltimore conflagration began at 
10:45 A. M., Sunday, February 7, 
originating in a dry goods store of large 
area. It spread with rapidity to ad- 
joining buildings of inferior construc- 
tion, and, aided by a high wind, devel- 
oped into a body of flame which irresis- 
tably swept before it buildings of 
the finest type of fireproof construc- 
tion. 

The fire continued for thirty-six 
hours and destroyed the larger portion 
of the business, financial and insurance 


sections of the city. The latest esti- 


as to Fire Risks. 


mates place the property loss at about 
$65,000,000. The insurance loss is 
about $32,000,000. 

The Baltimore conflagration is the 
third largest which has occurred in the 
history of this country. The famous 
Chicago fire of 1871 destroyed $192,- 
000,000 worth of property. In that 
fire 195 American companies were 
involved for losses of $90,000,000, of 
which they afterwards paid between 
$60,000,000 and $65,000,000. Five 
foreign companies paid losses of 
$5,815,000. 

The Boston fire of 1872 caused a 
property loss of $75,000,000. Ameri- 
can companies to the number of 184 
were involved for $56,000,000 of insur- 
ance, of which $37,000,000 was paid. 
Eight foreign companies paid insurance 
amounting to $4,864,000. 

In the Baltimore fire some 86 Amer- 
ican companies were involved with an 
estimated loss of $20,000,000, and 26 
foreign companies, with an estimated 
loss of $9,500,000, besides 64 Ameri- 
can and foreign surplus line companies, 
Lloyds and individual underwriters for 
about $2,000,000. 

As a result of the Chicago fire 68 
American companies retired from 
business. Following the Boston fire, 
32 were obliged to close their doors. 
Since the Baltimore fire the retire- 
ment of nine companies has been an- 
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nounced, six located in Baltimore 


and three elsewhere : — 
Maryland of Baltimore, reinsured in the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 


Peabody of Baltimore, reinsured in the 
Home of New York. 


Fireman’s of Baltimore, local business, 
reinsured in Fireman’s Fund, outside 
business in the Providence Washington. 


Baltimore Fire : Receiver. 
Home of Baltimore: Receiver. 
Old Town of Baltimore: Receiver. 


Greenwich of New York, reinsured in the 
Commercial Union. 
Hamilton of New York, reinsured in the 
Hartford. 
Millers and Manufacturers, St. 
Receiver. 
Effect on the Companies. 


Paul: 


The most interesting effect of the Bal- 
timore fire upon insurance indemnity is 
the ease with which the bulk of the 
companies have absorbed this excep- 
tional drain upon their resources. The 
Chicago and Boston fires not only 
immediately wrecked many companies, 
but laid the foundation for subsequent 
ruin. Furthermore, many of the 
companies which at that time, paid all 
their losses and have since become 
strong, successful were 
only saved for future usefulness by 
the additional contributions of stock- 
holders. Insurance was then young 
and the companies were not financially 
strong. 

Today the entire situation is changed. 
The agency companies of the country 
in the main to meet their 


institutions, 


are able 
Baltimore losses without a tremor or 
an impairment of their financial 
strength. A reference to the table 
published elsewhere will show how the 
losses of all the agency companies run 
and the relation which they bear to 
their financial strength. Seventy-one 
companies have estimated net losses of 
$21,536,000, to meet which they have 
a net surplus of $80,000,000, and in 
addition thereto capital resources of 
$57,000,000. In other words, only 


about one-sixth of their loss paying 
resources will be needed to liquidate 
their Baltimore claims. 


Lessons in Fire Risk. 

Aside from the financial exigencies 
of this conflagration interest is centered 
upon the lessons which it affords re- 
garding fire risks. First and foremost 
is the striking demonstration that even 
under modern scientific methods of 
building and fire protection and preven- 
tion, the conflagration hazard is still 
with us. It is possible for any city in 
the United States today to be stricken 
as Baltimore has been. Therefore the 
need of financially strong companies 
to indemnify mercantile interests 
against this 
trophe is brought home with great 


ever impending catas- 


emphasis. 

The advocates of municipal insurance 
for private property must for a time 
hide their diminished heads. The 
$32,000,000 of insurance loss at Balti- 
more will be borne by the country and 
will represent the backbone of the 
city’s reconstruction fund. Without 
this wide contribution Baltimore’s ruin 
would have been almost complete and 
its rise from the ashes rendered diffi- 
cult if not impossible. The insurance 
money which will be paid almost to a 
dollar has made it unnecessary for 
Baltimore commercial interests to call 
financial aid. The 
country, 


upon or accept 


business interests of the 
through the premiums which they have 
been paying into fire insurance com- 
panies, have been preparing the fund 
for this emergency, and have saved 
themselves the necessity for contribu- 
tions in large lumps to aid their 


stricken fellow beings in time of disaster. 


Value of Fireproof Construction. 


All the information in regard to the 
Baltimore fire which might aid under- 























Baltimore Fire and Its 


writers in reaching conclusions regard- 
ing the fire hazard have not been 
gathered. It is as yet too early to tell 
the whole story. It is now known that 
the best modern buildings will melt 
and perish in the face of an all-consum- 
ing heat; that fireproof construction 
has not yet been evolved which will 
withstand the exposure of the confla- 
gration hazard. 

And yet it appears that the fire-proof 
building has its story to tell in this fire 
and it is not altogether a discouraging 
one. There seems to be an agreement 
between experts upon this fact :-that the 
steel frame construction demonstrated 
its value in this fire; that the frames of 
such buildings are now standing intact 
and can be utilized in reconstruction ; 
that owing to this fact the steel frame 
buildings can very soon be made ready 
for occupancy, whereas, in the case of 
buildings ofa different type of construc- 
tion, there will be much _ greater 
delay. 

There is also testimony tending to 
show that fireproof buildings in Balti- 
more acted as actual fire stops, and 
also that automatic sprinkler risks 
assisted in checking the progress of the 
flames in certain directions. in the 
direct pathway of the conflagration, 
carried forward by the high wind, 
everything apparently went 
before the heat; but in other directions 
practical results were accomplished by 
fireproof construction and automatic 
sprinkler protection. Baltimore, we 
understand is not so_ extensively 
equipped with sprinkler risks or with 
fireproof structures as other large 
Therefore these fire-resisting 
same 


down 


cities. 
features did not receive the 
test which they would have received 
elsewhere. 

One interesting fact is that the fire 
started ina dry goods store of large 
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area, thus forcing home the great 
lesson in favor of limited area risks, 
the advantage of which, from a fire 
insurance point of view, is so well 
understood by underwriting interests. 
It is among the probabilities that had 
the Baltimore fire of February 7 started 
in a well-constructed risk of small area 
it might have been confined to the 
building wherein it originated. 

The Baltimore fire also shows that it 
is not wholly safe for the owners of 
fireproof buildings to rely upon their 
construction to such a degree as to 
reduce their insurance carried to a 
small percentage of value. And on 
the other hand, it becomes particularly 
desirable for the insurance companies 
to enforce in the case of fireproof 
buildings (as indeed they should in the 
case of all buildings) the use of the 
co-insurance clause. 


Baltimore’s Opportunity. 


Baltimore’s fire( having made a clean 
sweep of so large a proportion of the 
city’s business district) affords excep- 
tional opportunities in the line of 
reconstruction, and the citizens and 
municipal authorities of that city should 
be cautioned against too much haste 
in rebuilding lest it lead to subsequent 
waste. With their insurance funds, 
their own natural resources, their Am- 
erican pride, and above all the know- 
ledge which is available regarding 
modern construction, Baltimore should 
be able to erect a _ typical 
business section, viewed not only from 


modern 


the standpoint of pleasing effect, but 
from that of fire risk and safety. To 
accomplish this result there is the need 
of very close, cordial and constant co- 
operation between the mercantile 
interests of the city, the city govern- 


ment, the fire-underwriters and archi- 
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BALTIMORE LOSSES OF AMERICAN AGENCY COMPANIES, 
With Statement of Capital and Net Surplus on January 1, 1904. 


New 


Agricultural ..... 9 €8E Sse 600006 cence 
ee err 
NS SEINE 55 céccccsccecne-cous 
POPE DRROTIOND .cb.ccs coces esccee 
Germania Fire .....cccccces ane 6beene 


SUI ieccinscbaccs coeenc <b0ces 
eg aires 

SC sannhe MGNeRS Biases 664000406000 
Niagara Fire....... SindSSHOe CNG BhE0 
North British & Mercantile..........- 
NL scaguas Adauucueaees teeets cnee 


MT titiabgaes Cepdedanhens sense 
Rochester German ...... Seabees eonnns 
Westchester Fire...... Sédetacdwenwes 


Williamsburg City Fire .........00.. 


Totals Oe eee ree ees teeees Cee8 


PN Knttednseanesccoare one see eeneee 
NINES in666s 400000 eé-nen venees 
DINNEN cciwode. sdewenéesbbs.neecenen 
aa paiteee eee jin cees 
NG cduiies abeke saw eee we ieknaeetie 
UNNI, SERUUNOIG s éccaece vessse-seceee 


WD Cetine vances sowees sone 


TE + cAccinnibeskanenenen engeed 
OD ndncks c6bcks séenewuseasose 
PE MEPUROIIION scenes ductus «eausene 
PN :..donie accacs neaseeoenewme 
i Re hc UL cacner scenes. oecsnes 


WURNETIVOUS cccens. 0004000600%6.« ines 
EEO dccces conces seencs wees 
DION weccee scocces sees ee recess secees 


SPY POPOMNOENS 6.c0ccc annccessccsss 


DOD cacdek «66000 4044 600000 


Demereee Central. occccs 0000cc00s000 
CN rr reer rem 


ORI 0 UG cvecss cances cscecses 
Milwaukee Mechanics ..... obs ceseus 
ere eo 


BO SENDUNINO 045465 665600 cs dase 
Northwestern National ........seseee 
Providence-Washington .....0. seeeee 
bs BRU) ccccsc. 065000 covese ccccee soce 
ROME 0b Bi vecsns 000606 c00eee 
RUMGEES, CHOKE 0060s socees cosccses 


ONOED ventas 06%0000bee0ee0e4 


Foreign Companies. 


DE PD 6:05 0 ces 406008 vb 50e 
SN RROD 26000600 666000 ce8000 
BED ONION + v6aves- 066000 0006+000 
REE cieudee scnebe tenkeen sewers 
Cologne Reinsurance.....- sececesece 
CRONROEONE CPUNON 560604080604 00060 


Hamburg-Bremen ..oe seccesseces nae 
Law Union & Crown ...cce seccecee: 
Liverpoo! & London & Globe..... owe 


Bi BONES 665600000006 seve 
London & Lancashire .....0. secesees 
PERDGMOUEEE «.cndons se6e0e cccesecscece 
BEE WO ice 2cseee sevens o0bceees 
DEON + cu uean 0665400600 086006006600 
MM: i cccsuues seeded 06060000 
OS eee 
PEND b.cndd6s daseadewereeee weeds 
POE TE OOD 6. 00:005600-050066 000605 


York Companies. 


Capital. 
$500,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
200.000 
200.000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
500.000 
200.000 
3000,000 
500,000 
200.000 
300,000 
250,000 


$11,750,000 


_ 


Connecticut. 


$4,000,000 
1.000.000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
500.000 
2,000,000 





$9,750,000 


Pennsylvania. 


$500.000 
702,000 
500,000 
400.000 
3,000,000 
400,000 
400,000 
200.000 
300,000 





$6,402,000 


Miscellaneous. 


$1,000,000 
600.000 
1,000,000 
200.000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 





$8,650,000 


$268,000 
405.000 
249,000 
594.000 
210,000 
799,000 
215.000 
486,000 
2,977,000 
622,000 
486.000 
351,000 
442.000 
595.000 
418,000 
2,054.000 
489,000 
604,000 


Net Surplus. 


$712,000 
6,563,000 
501,000 
5,683,000 
2,518,000 
2,476,000 
158.000 
630,000 
6.575.000 
2,207.000 
357,000 
1,670,000 
3,004,000 
572,000 
1.249.000 
1,229,000 


$36,054,000 


$6,061,000 
1,441,000 
3,938,000 
1.823.000 
703,000 
1,581,000 


$15,547,000 





$354,000 
158,000 
922.000 
1,045,000 
2,453,000 
2,519,000 
153,000 
30.000 
199,000 





$7,833,000 


$1,250,000 
2,166,( 00 
2,156,000 


1,193.000 
1,100,000 

427.000 
1,017,000 
1,620,000 
1,077,000 


$13,718,000 





$133,000 
169,000 
228,000 
148,000 
70,000 
598,000 
222,(00 
97,000 
2,184,000 
214,000 
518,000 
224.000 
33,000 
175,000 
20,000 
591,000 
609,000 
251,000 


» 
~ 


Estimated 
Net Loss. 
$260,000 
1,000,000 
65,000 
550,000 
280,000 
260,000 
200.000 
350.000 
750,000 
245,000 
30.000 
250,000 
454,000 
280,000 
180.000 
160.000 


$5,304,000 


$600,000 
350.000 
750,000 
5( 0,000 
170.000 
300,000 





2,670,000 


$250,000 
100,000 
350,000 
175,000 
500,000 
800,000 
125,000 
90,000 
120,000 





$2,010,000 


$180,000 
235,000 
250,000 
240,000 
130.000 
400,000 
100.000 
170,000 
170,000 
500.000 
200,000 





$2,575,000 


*$155,000 
240.000 
*210,000 
250.000 
*125,000 
450.000 
100,000 
100,000 
*1,000,000 
195,000 
369,000 
275,000 
60.000 
500,000 
15.000 
850,000 
*688 ,000- 
600,000. 








Foreign 


IIE. cr cuns cuseen GA euseennncecsus 
POOR AGIOPRNCG esc cec cc0ces vesees 
MOODS kncannss 100000 0606000000 000008 
SOT EE TORING oc0.000 cn0ec0ceen seen 
SIIED sbhccckden eeekenensecees 
OOEINEE TIRIOD 06.00. cccace cowsecsovces 
ID Satine cnends 06G0-s60ens 00s 
PIED caieds neces c0sces c000es 06 
Te ROOD cwaxnd 560080.000060 
WOSSETR. ASUBIORGE 60c500c cecces ives 


TORE vk 6s6 s005s sennes cae 





Com panies — Continued. 


Capital. 
$599,009 
698,000 
2,268,000 
620,000 
243,000 
971,000 
301.000 
511,000 
210,000 
621,000 
284,000 


— 
2 


$20,592,000 





Net Surplus. 


$254,000 
161,000 
1,048,000 
400.0000 
149,000 
816,000 
77,000 
449,000 
137,000 
257,000 
501,000 


$10,731,000 





Estimated 
Net Loss. 
$232,000 
*550.000 
*1.000.000 
*350,000 
*150,000 
156,000 
150,000 
*700,000 
25,000 
*350.000 
*350,000 


$10,195,000 


* United States Manager advises that loss will be paid by home office, the United States assets of 
company suffering no depletion in consequence of the Baltimore fire. 


Grand Totals. 


New York Companies ...... wccccees 
Connecticut Companies .........+- 
Pennsylvania Companies............ 
Miscellaneous Companies.........++. 
Foreign Companies ...¢.cccoscccceces 


OEE scide endwas candes cesses 


$11,750,000 
9,750,000 
6,402,000 
8.650,000 
20,590,000 


$57,144,000 








$36,054,000 
15,547,000 
7,833,000 
13,718,000 
10,731,000 








$83,883,000 


$5,304,000 
2.670,000 
2,010,000 
2.575 ,000 
10,195,000 





$22,754,000 


LOSSES PAID IN GREAT CHICAGO AND BOSTON FIRES, 


By American and Foreign Companies Now Engaged in Business. 


American Companies. 


CONNECTICUT. 
LERDE 0000 660660 006066 060000060060 660000 
CISIIOUS 4006 coSeie Hebden s5enes nseees 
IEE « 56b0n6 60:k060 sodas 00 3408 chews 
DEE « ccccns 6066s 400000608600 406006 
GUND cnids senesencddcbenesodeneeanses 


UIE, 6.6.6 066.600 450808 0000600000 086000 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Springfield ...ccce cocccs coccce cocccs cove 
BIROTRIOD 0006 080060000060 46 600060 s0cees 
ONIN 606 666 660008 66 ces secede H0oee 
NEW YORK. 
CRM canccs 4660006000000006500000 
CROTIIIIER. 6.:0:0:000.606000680000006060 sense 
RUNS i inntds ccc ces ce0ner eneens 000s 
CHOTEEON AMOTIORR cccc0c c0es coeecccccese 
EEAROVOE .ccccse Ka0cee tees c00ces cocees 
TRODNG 6000 cccccs cece cenccesecocees cocees 
DOMED n60-0%0 0600.0b56000900:60805008060% 
EL 0060066609 240 00d 4006 40d 00006050 
Wr OORAE . cccens 066000066066 16006006 
Wy HUNT o 806006 600060 605660 0040 s008 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PUROTICOR 066600 260000 000000 cceeccceceoe 
DOINWATS cececs ceccsccecccece cones cece 
I 0:56.6:0054556 46600000 006000- 000080 
ans, On. Of Th. Bsccces 6000s 00000 000000 
Pennsylvania ..c.cccce secccccccccccccecs 
OTHER STATES. 
TERROR, Tihs 00s cvssee s0cese susvosvecove 
St. Pawel F. & UE cccccc cccccoscce covcsces 
Pireman’s PUR .c0ccs coccos s00000 coccee 


1871 


$4,100,000 


2,200,000 


1,016,000 


554,000 


1,550,000 
300,000 


800.000 
3,071,000 
300,000 
483,000 


702,000 
650,000 


750,000 


Boston 
1872. 
$1,623.600 
105.000 
470.000 
150,000 
150,000 
390,000 


250,000 
456,100 
112,500 


490.000 
450.000 

47,000 
109,000 
250.000 
800 ,00C 
325,000 
450,000 
100.000 
184,700 


400,090 
375.000 
400,000 
900,000 
380,000 


51,200 
23,000 
75,000 


Totals ...00c cccccccccccccs cocces $14,970,000 
Foreign Companies. 


$9,517,100 





OCommerctal Union 00 ccccoccescescossseces 
Hamburg-Bremen ..coos seeces soccee sovcce 
Imperial .ccccecccesccccs cocccs coccce coccce 
DMRORERIVS «00.00 060000 50000000 s0cees seececee 
Liverpoo) & London & Globe ...... ..sese0e 
TORGOR BOUUTARCS 000000 000606060060 cocves 

MG sense otwend- annses vedens concen eeeun 


North British & Mercantile ...... secccscese 


Royal ..ccccccccc cocccs soccce coccceccccvccs 


TOUR . ccaccesecece coccescosscecees 





$65,000 
3,500,000 


2,000,000 
100,000 


$5,815,000 


$300,000 
45,000 
741.888 
150.000 
1,400,000 
117,417 
460,143 
550.000 
1,100,000 


$4,864,458 
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tects. All should combine to produce 
the best in the line of city construction 
which modern science will provide. 
This means not only properly con- 
structed buildings but complete fire 
protection equipment, and if possible, 
the straightening, widening and re- 
alignment of streets so as to afford the 
best possible facilities for fire fighting, 
as well as to reduce the conflagration 
dangers of narrow streets. 


Effect on the Insurance Situation. 


The Baltimore fire must inevitably 
check the downward tendency of fire 
insurance rates prevailing before the 
event. Indeed there is likely to bea 
swing in the other direction and a gen- 
eral increase in tariffs throughout the 
country. There will be a tendency on 
the part of companies to restrict their 
lines so that there is likely to bea 
scarcity in the insurance supply, 
accentuated by the retirements from 
business. Against this there will un- 
doubtedly be an increase in demand for 
insurance, mercantile interests through- 
out the country desiring to be more 
heavily protected in view of the possi- 


bilities to which they realize they are 
exposed since the Baltimore disaster. 

There will also be a tendency to 
thrust aside many rate reforms toward 
which insurance interests were work- 
ing. For one, we hope that this will 
not be the result. Indeed, we feel 
that the responsible insurance interests 
of the country should take advantage of 
the opportunity to promote a further 
equalization of rates in favor of which 
there exists such a strong public opin- 
ion. The opportunity is now at hand 
for companies to get the higher rates 
on mercantile risks which their classi- 
fied experience shows that they should 
have. At the time they 
should not neglect the preferred rate 
problem. It is the same now as 
before, an ever present source of 
trouble. 

It is a good time to face the diffi- 
culty, a bad time it neglect it. The 
companies will want higher rates in 
view of the Baltimore conflagration. 
They should have them and doubtless 


will get them. At the same time let 
them take a look into the future and 
consider whether it is really wise to 
give this question of rate equalization 
even a temporary rest. 


same 








UTILITY OF EDUCATION IN FIRE INSURANCE PRACTISE. 


Opportunity Afforded by Modern Methods — Relative. Value of Technical Education and 


Practical Experience. 


PRESIDENT WHITNEY PALACHE BEFORE THE FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC, 


The year just passed has been one of 
great material prosperity on our Coast, 
and the insurance interests have shared 
with that prosperity in the form of a 
largely increased premium income. 
The fire waste has been heavier during 
the past year than we have been trained 
to expect, but, judging from the infor- 
mation at hand, which is yet quite in- 
not 


complete, the year will 


at all a disastrous one to insurance in- 


prove 


terests. 

Education is our chief purpose, and 
there is no business in which the ad- 
vantages of education are of more 
direct utility. In the banking business, 
for instance, a clerk has no opportunity 
whatever of securing that knowledge 
and acquaintance with the essentials of 
the business which go to equip him 
directly for the higher positions. He 
can get technical and scientific infor- 
mation to a limited extent from books, 
but the technical knowledge in banking 
is proportionately of much less impor- 
tance than in insurance. 

An intelligent, 
clerk in an insurance office has abun- 
dant opportunity to gain wide know- 


alert, iudustrious 


ledge of the progressive steps in the 
business, and to the special agent the 
door is wide open for him to equip 
himself in many essentials for the high- 
est positions. The rarest and best of 
all equipment is executive ability, 
which alone 
awards, but it is easy to err in thinking 
that this faculty stands by itself unin- 
fluenced by technical and educational 


receives the highest 


training. Those so-called hard-headed 


practical business men who scorn any- 
thing more than grammar school edu- 
ill- 


concealed contempt for scientific the- 


caiion as superfluous, and have 


ories and abstractions, show them- 
selves ignorant of the increasing debt 
to science which is owed by all the 
daily utilites. 

We in our offices have our hours so 
largely filled with the merest routine 
and the attacking of purely practical 
business problems that we are apt to 
be unmindful of the important place 
that scientific and technical aids have 
in the solution of innumerable prob- 
lems in the elementary things of our 
business. We, as an association, must 
be keen to recognize the value of sci- 
entific treatment of our problems and 
to stimulate the eager seeking for edu- 
cation of the right sort. 

Let me emphasize the fact that edu- 
cation is used here not in the sense of 
the acquisition of a vast amount of 
knowledge in general, but refers to the 
mental equipment as to methods of 
work and knowledge of sources of in- 
formation. <A college education is of 
comparatively small value for the actual 
store of knowledge with which it fills 
the young mind, but it is of inestimable 
value in giving him an insight into the 
use of resources which are at his com- 
mand. 

Let me not be understood as advanc- 
ing the theory that all insurance men, 
to be successful, must be college grad- 
uates, or even that college men have 
a heavy advantage. My intention is 
only to emphasize that the higher edu- 
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cation can be and is of direct value 
in practical pursuits, and other things 
being equal, the man with the advan- 
tages of technical education 
heavy handicap over him who is not so 
equipped. 


has a 


No educational equipment, however, 
can compare in value with innate read- 
iness, sound judgement, powers of 
initiative and general executive ability, 
all of which qualities are greatly im- 
proved but not created by education. 

We do not desire to make a college 
or a school of this Association, nor 
could we if we would, but we should 
see to it that in so far as is possible our 
influence be exerted toward high ideals 
and to a full recognition of the real 
Our efforts 
should be to encourage emancipation 
from 


problems in our business. 


doing our business merely by 
precedent and to develop a faculty of 
abstract reasoning on the problems 
presented to us. It may very well be 
that at 


would carry one in the opposite direc- 


times, a logical conclusion 


tion from business interests. Therein 
comes the executive faculty to decide 
where policy and expediency should 
take precedence of technical dictates, 
but much 
nearly the long-sighted and_ broad- 


a man will follow more 
minded policy if he has the ability 
to define the issues in the abstract and 
to divorce his thoughts from selfish in- 
terests. 

Many men deplore the fact that the 
underwriter, so-called, seems to have 
less and less directly to do with establish- 
ing the price for which he shall sell his 
commodity, feeling that in the absence 
of exact knowledge as to the cost of the 


commodity which we sell, general 
business experience is of far greater 
value than the technical theories of the 
man who devotes himself exclusively 
to rate-making problems, entirely re- 
moved from the point of view of the 
premium-getter and the _loss-payer. 
But granting, as we must, that we 
never can establish with any exactitude 
the cost of the commodity we sell, is it 
not evident that the more effectually we 
divorce the rate-making from the 
premium-getting service, the safer we 
will be. 

The matter of an adequate rate is, 
after all one of theory, and the history 
and wisdom of our own Board here is 
an admirable example of how many 
techical aids we can secure, when, by 
co-operation, the equipment is provided. 
Here, as in the insurance company, the 
all important thing is the executive 
head, for he must have the equipment 
that fits him not only for the selection 
of the men and best means for further- 
ing his work, but also the capacity of 
discerning the different interests in- 


This 


mean that managers and 


volved and reconciling them. 


does not 
special agents should ignore the science 
of rating or fail to equip themselves 
with an intelligent understanding of 
what constitutes a hazard and what is 
a fair charge for same. The only 
point I wish to make here is that rate- 
making is really a science and that all 
rates must have their basis in theory, 
subject always to the discriminating 
analysis and practical differentiation by 
the man of affairs who brings to his 


aid the results of experience and busi- 


ness sagacity. 
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TTITUDE OF INSURANCE MEN TOWARD STATE LEGISLATURES. 


FROM THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
Uo heh UR Hws Agro oes whee ohh ehhh heehee hwHwG C 


In an address at a dinner in Phila- 
delphia last week, given by the Fire 
Association, President Henry H. Hall, 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, said: 


I cordially give my testimony to my 
conviction that a large majority of the 
members of our various State legislatures 
are honest and upright men. I have no 
sympathy with the cant and hypocrisy that 
assumes superior morality for those who 
do not hold political office; and I believe 
that the standard ofintegrity in our various 
State legislatures is quite as high as that 
prevailing in our business circles; and I 
have always found a disposition on the 
part of legislatures to give patient and 
careful consideration to the arguments 
presented by financial interests when as- 
sailed by ignorance or greed. How, then, 
shall financial interests meet the attack 
from small and unscrupulous minorities? 
If we goto the State legislatures expecting 
to meet the blackmailer and the corrup- 
tionist we shall probably find whom we 
seek, but if we goto the various capitols, 
eonscious of the honesty of our business 
and the rectitude of our intentions, we 
may go boldly and confidently in the 
belief that democracy is not a failure and 
that the American spirit is not dead. 


Mr. Hall is right about those men 
whom the American people elect to 
represent them in public affairs. A 
very large proportion of the members 
of our State legislatures are men of 
character, who try to be just, accord- 
ing to the venal 
element is comparatively small. This 
is true to even greater extent in those 
Western and Southern legislatures, 
which pass the most inimical insurance 


their lights, and 


laws, than in the conservative legisla- 
tures of the East. 

Take that of Arkansas as_ typical. 
The population of that State, mostly 
rural, undoubtedly sends its best men to 


Little Rock. But both representatives 
and constituents are permeated with 
prejudice against insurance corpora- 
tions, the result of ignorance, misun- 
derstanding and often of 
The 
believes—until he knows better 


personal 


grievances. legislator honestly 
that 


he is putting a curb on a greedy and 





soulless monopoly in restraining an 
insurance company. 
But it is not impossible to reason 


with him, as results in Arkansas 
showed last year. The legislature, 
urged by the Governor, passed the 


extra-territorial anti-compact bill in the 
House by a vote of 93 to 3, and in the 
Senate with amendments, by 27 to 5. 
While the houses were reconciling 
their differences over the amendments 
of the State, 


aroused by the imminency of a depri- 


the business interests 
vation of insurance facilities, began a 
campaign of education among the law- 
makers, which was so effective that the 
bill, notwithstanding the overwhelm- 
ing majority in its favor at first, was 
finally ignominiously put to death. 

As President Hall says, the business 
interests found on the part of the 
legislators a disposition to give patient 
and careful consideration to the argu- 
ments that were presented. The lobby 
and the corrupt members which it 
represents, may be fairly disregarded 
by the underwriter if he will appeal 
directly to the conscience of the better 
and larger element. 

The education of the latter can best 
be begun in the homes of its constit- 
uents. Every candidate for the legis- 
jature has a neighbor in the insurance 
business who can set him right about 
The 


insurance if he will. represen- 
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tative will listen to his fellow towns- 
man, who is likely to be his personal 
friend, with patience and confidence. 
successful 


There is a large field for 


labor here which we believe the local 
agents have already recognized. 
Another power for instruction are 
the State insurance commissioners, and 
we recall in this connection the valu- 
able services of Commissioner Barry, 
of Michigan, who took the pains to 
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explain to the members of the legisla- 
ture of his State the nature of the in- 
surance bills which were before them 
them as to 


We believe 


for action, and advised 

reasonable views thereon. 
that the underwriters will find efficient 
allies for good in most of the insurance 
department officials when they are 
willing to meet them with confidence 
in their integrity and in their desire to 


do the right thing. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE IROQUOIS THEATER FIRE AT CHICAGO. 


S. H. 


As an insurance matter, the fire in 
this ill-fated theatre would probably 
have created practically no comment 
had there been no loss of life. Nothing 
occurred that might not have been 
reasonably expected from a careful 
inspection of the premises before the 


fire. 


about as severe a stage fire as it is 


Indeed, the building withstood 


possible to have, with practically no 
structural damage, and that in the face 
of the fact that the fire curtain proved 
to be inadequate and allowed the audi- 
torium to be flooded with flames from 
the gases of combustion. The loss of 
life was deplorable, and it would be 
poor taste to discuss certain phases of 
the matter at this time in view of the 
pending inquest, even were fire under- 
writers not concerned by the loss of 
life except as the endeavor to prevent 
such loss interferes with the efforts of 
firemen to extinguish the fire itself. 
There is, however, no harm in stating 
that it is the belief of the writer that 
the closed exits had very little to do 
Un- 


doubtedly, had they been open, a few 


with the percentage of fatalities. 


precious lives would have been saved, 
but numerically they would have been 
insignificant and a vast number of lives 


LOCKET 1 


IN THE SURVEY 


would have been snuffed out anyway. 
The reasons for this belief are brief 


and seem clear. In common _ with 


many theatres, the auditorium was of 
‘‘squat” construction, being shallow 
from back to front, with the result that 
the balcony and gallery seats were 
necessarily arranged in steep terraces. 
The stage was large, 60xr110 feet, and 
high, so that the proscenium arch was 
less than half way to the gridiron. 
With the auditorium ventilator and the 
balcony and gallery main exits open, 
and no place else for the gases roasted 
out of the stage accessories to go, the 


theatre presented all the characteristics 
ofa reverberatory furnace with the poor 
humans acting as the material to be 
roasted. Open exits, therefore, except 
to the first few through, were and 
could only have been death-doors 
where the blighting breath of hot un- 
consumed gases of combustion, alsc 
trying to make their escape, asphyxi- 
ated the poor creatures who were im- 
peding one another even at these 
portals. Thus, we find at the open 
exits the most bodies, heaped up where 
they were overtaken and suffocated by 
the heated gases traveling faster than 
they. Fatalities from this cause did 
not occur on the lower floor for the 


reason that the hot gases naturally rose 
That many more 


to the upper exits. 
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would have escaped had there been no 
steps just outside the balcony and 
gallery main exits, is indisputable, 
since in the first rush there would have 
been no tripping over the unfortunates 
who fell down these steps in the dark. 
However, these exits would soon have 
been blockaded by fainting and falling 
persons gasping their last in the quick 
asphyxiation which overtook them. 

It is with regret, therefore, that the 
writer perceives the stress being laid 
upon the question of exits when more 
important features should receive con- 
sideration. In a_ playhouse, there 
should never be any occasion to use 
emergency exits for escape from fire. 
They should be for relieving the 
pressure of panics only. The injury 
of an audience by fire or fire-gases 
should be made impossible by a proper 
cut-off at the stage and automatic 
sprinklers which should be installed 


with extra large pipes and heads and 
so tested as to be certain as death itself 
in their operation. Had there been an 
adequate fire curtain, the loss of life in 
the auditorium would have occurred 
from the stampede only, and numeric- 
ally this would have been light, as has 
been shown by past experience with 
worse panics and as is entirely consis- 
tent with reason. In the case of panics 
from causes that do no harm of them- 
selves, the crowd soon subsides and 
almost no cases of suffocation occur, 
bodily injuries constituting the casul- 
ties. Hadthere been, in addition to 
an adequate fire curtain, properly in- 
stalled automatic spriklers, the proper- 
ty loss would also have been light. 
The chief fault as to the probable 
effect upon the loss of life from panics 
in the Iroquois was the presence of a 
low flight of steps outside the main 
balcony and gallery exits. 


NECESSITY FOR MORE CAREFUL INSURANCE SURVEYING. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


The Baltimore conflagration gives 
rise to this question: Do not fire un- 
derwriters of the present day, while 
considering in detail the various feat- 
ures of individual risks, overlook what 
used to be more carefully examined, 
i. e., the wider ‘‘survey ?” 

While the insurance men are busy 
noting the individual defects of con- 
struction and equipment and methods, 
with a view to schedule rating and 
improvement of specific hazards, the 
query arises whether, in the concentra- 
tion of such work, the necessity for 
taking into consideration what might 
be termed ‘‘generalities’”” is escaping 
attention. 

If young men are drilled to look for 
specific defects in single risks, armed 
with lists of figures representing re- 
ductions or additions in rates, hunting 
corners for imperfect gas brackets, 
stove pipes, pipe channels, blind attics, 
lathe and plaster hollow spaces, lack 
of waste cans or safety cans, ‘*cold” 
ashes in dark cellars, stove boards, 
gas stoves and walls not up to ‘‘stand- 


ard” where already safe enough for 


the weight and purpose for which 
used ;—how can they be alert in mat- 
ters requiring long experience relating 
to the lack of water pressure for build- 
ings of unusual height, inability to get 
hose up small haliways in fireproof 
buildings, windows unprotected or in 
sides of building close above roofs of 
lower structure, buildings of hollow 
iron fronts continuous in a row of 
same, over-weighted buildings, narrow 
streets, small mains, scarcity of hy- 
drants, and the lack of uniform pur- 
pose among the many tenants in one 
building regarding supervision, cor- 
rection of defects, improvements in 
protection, the latter extending even 
to sprinkler equipments and automatic 
alarm in risks of multiple tenancy ? 
Training in matters which aid in 
schedule rating is valuable in its way, 
but it is very apt to make one what is 
best described and so often spoken of 
in insurance offices as an ‘‘inspector.” 
The term ‘‘surveyor” seems to indicate 
a wider range of view and experience. 
Specialists are needed more and more, 
but don’t we require more surveyors ? 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY’S ACTIVE EXECUTIVE. 


By Henry H. PUTNAM. 


During’ the temporary absence of 
President Washburn, who is spending 
a season in the south to recuperate 
from a recent severe illness, the execu- 
tive management of the Home Insur- 
ance Company rests in the hands of 
Elbridge G. Snow, its vice-president. 

Mr. Snow is one of the present day 
American underwriters who, at middle 
age and in the attainment of his highest 
powers, occupies a commanding posi- 
tion in the fire insurance world. In 
the possession of exceptional ability he 
follows naturally in the lines of suc- 
cession his able predecessors in the ex- 
ecutive management of this great com- 
pany. The force which he exerts as 
an underwriter is a quiet one, but ex- 
tremely effective. He has_ been 
trained from the ground up in the 
policies which have made the Home 
so preeminently successful and strong 
asacompany. At the same time, he 
has the breadth of mind to recognize 
the value and effectiveness of other 
methods. 

Mr. Snow was born at Barkhamton, 
Connecticut in 1841. After acquiring 


an education in district schools and 


academies he turned his attention for 


a time to the study of law. Soon 


after he became a clerk in a fire insur- 
ance agency at Waterbury. 

At the age of twenty-one he was 
offered a clerkship in the New York 
oflice of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany. He accepted and remained in 
this position for nine years, when he 
decided, upon the advice of friends, to 
venture his fortunes in the insurance 
agency field; but at the end of two 
years returned to the employ of the 
company as state agent for Massachu- 
setts with headquarters at Boston. 
Here his capacity for executive control 


was soon demonstrated. During his 
service at this point he was also inter- 
ested in the local agency business at 
Boston with the late Edward Hollis. 

In 1885 he was invited to return to 
New York as the secretary of the com- 
pany. In accepting this position he 
opened up the way for the successive 
promotions which have come to him 
and which have since brought him 
great power as an underwriter. He 
was elected vice-president in 1888 and 
during the past ten years the influence 
of his advice and experience has been 
one of the great factors in the com- 
pany’s extraordinary success. At the 
beginning of 1894 the Home’s assets 
amounted to $9,008,000. At the pres- 
ent time these assets are $15,040,000, 
a figure not exceeded by any other 
compi.ny operating in this country. 
Ten years ago the company’s surplus 
was $560,000, Today it is $6.574,000. 
The premium income in 1894 was 
$4,806,000. Ten years later, in 1903, it 
was $8,037,000. 

The business of the Home during 
the past decade has been remarkably 
profitable, the talent and skill put into 
its underwriting management to meet 
modern conditions showing during 
that period to a constantly increasing 
degree. In 1903 the results place the 
company in the front ranks of success- 
ful underwriting. 

Mr. Snow’s personality is a most en- 
gaging one. He is a typical Connect- 
icut Yankee, quick and shrewd in his 
mental processes, gifted with a keen 
sense of humor, and accessible to those 


who have something to say and an 
interesting story to tell. He admires 


ability in others, and probably appre- 
ciates the kind which he himself has, 
although the writer has never heard 
him speak of it. He belongs to the 
school of opportunists, and a skillful 
student he has proven himself to be. 
Interested in all the broader problems 
of the business, the interests of the 
Home as effected by them is the 
first consideration. 








WHAT THE BALTIMORE FIRE TEACHES INSURANCE MEN. 


ELBRIDGE G, SNOW IN THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 


When the smoke shall have cleared 
away from the scene of the Baltimore 
conflagration, and the fire insurance com- 
panies shall have resumed their usual 
routine after the considerable task of 
settling their many millions of dollars of 
losses, reflection upon the ‘incident’ 
will probably cause a recurrence of the 
realization of some fundamental truths 
and basic facts which, while theoretically 
admitted, have been at times lost sight 
of in practice. 

One such truth is that it is vitally 
necessary to maintain rates at such a 
level as will not only provide for normal 
losses which will occur, but also for ab- 
normal catastrophies which may and do 
happen. Fortunately for the credit and 
prestige of our fire underwriting corpora- 
tions generally, and fortunately as well 
for the large and important interests in 
the stricken city which have been saved 
from financial collapse only by the in- 
demnity paid from the accumulated re- 
sources of such corporations, the calamity 
occured following a period of some years 
of fair average prosperity made possible 
by a general uplift, so to speak, of rates 
in 1894, and another, to regain lost 
ground, in the early part of 1902. These 
general advances were, it might have 
been thought by some, accomplished in 
an unscientific manner, but however that 
may be, it is perfectly apparent that with- 
out them many companies must have been 
more hardly put to it to meet their obliga- 
tions arising out of the great destruction 
of property in the recent conflagration. 

Whatever the method adopted, by 
which the result is arrived at, rates must 
be high enough to provide premiums in 
sufficient amount to pay losses, both or- 
dinary and extraordinary, and some 
slight profit as well ; otherwise insurance 
capital would better seek some other 
channel of employment. The present 
time is opportune for setting this truth 
before the public; it is a self-evident 
truth, but even sound doctrine may be 
more convincingly presented when it has 
the benefit of impressive illustration. 

How dire and irremediable would 


have been the financial distress of a mul- 
titude of owners of Baltimore property 
had the fire insurance companies gen- 
erally been prepared to meet only ordi- 


nary and normal losses, and (let us view 
the matter squarely on all sides) how 
much more seriously would the disaster 
have stricken the companies had it oc- 
cured, say, in the latter part of 1893. 

A great body of agents, we believe, 
recognizing their position as representa- 
tives of the companies, are ready and 
willing to co-operate, through local 
boards and other organizations, and in- 
dividually, in contact with property 
owners, to support and lend their valu- 
able aid to the maintenance of condi- 
tions which shall contribute to the 
strengthening of fire insurance interests 
and place their principals in positions to 
afford their customers assurance of ab- 
solutely certain and suitably prompt in- 
demnity for fire losses, even though an- 
other great conflagration, or several of 
them, were toensue. No prudent agent, 
having regard for his business and place 
in the community, wants to put the risks 
of his customers with a company which 
is not in a position to withstand both us- 
ual and unusual demands upon its re- 
sources, and the greater number of 
agents are intelligent men who realize 
that such resources must primarily be ac- 
cumulated from sufficient premiums to 
make a reasonable average loss ratio, 
which means that fully adequate rates 
must be obtained. 

We quite agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed by an underwriter in an inter- 
view recently published with respect to 
the undoubted inadequacy of the rates 
which prevail in most sections for risks 
on mercantile stocks and unprotected 
manufacturing plants. We have nodoubt 
that the experience of most or all of the 
companies doing an extended agency 
business will show that the record on 
these two great general classes is poor, 
and we think most of them will agree 
that in very many localities the level of 
rates is altogether too low on stocks of 
merchandise, notably in congested cen- 
tres of trade, and on ‘special hazards’ 
without benefit of fire protection facilities. 

If so, it would be suitable and proper 
and especially timely to institute action 


_ to remedy such condition, as well as any 


other which adversely affects our business 
and the well-being of the institutions we 
are engaged in managing. 

















PASSING OF THE GENERAL AGENT IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Probably Will Be Superseded by the Salaried Manager — Modern Tendencies in Execu- 


tive Management and Control. 


Joun B. LUNGER BEFORE THE YALE UNIVERSITY. 


In briefly comparing the merits of 
the general agency plan with the 
branch office system, I will say that a 
great many successful agencies have 
been developed under the first plan, 
but the nature of a general agency 
contract and the form of compensation 
paid virtually compels the holder of 
such a contract from the very incep- 
tion of his connection with the com- 
pany to figure upon a margin of profit 
on each transaction that takes place in 
his agency. The method is, therefore, 
a direct appeal to self-interest and 
brings this element into play in a way 
that is not always helpful to the 
the 


general agent assumes the prerogative 


company’s interests. Moreover, 


of controlling his agents in his 


way and paying them according to his 


own 


own ideas. 
pany following the general agency 


In consequence a com- 


system usually has as many systems 
and methods at work as it has general 
This is contrary 
methods, 


agencies in the field. 
to modein business which 
call for simplicity and uniformity. 
One of the chief defects of the system 
lies in the fact that the general agent 
is the only recognized representative 
of the company with whom the soli- 
citing agents have direct relations, and 
unless they attract attention by a re- 
markable record or are brought to the 
notice of the company by their general 
agent, there is no way of bringing 
their abilities and services to the at- 
tention of the leading officials of the 
company ; in fact, the company largely 
becomes a concern in which the busi- 


ness submitted by its general agents is 
underwritten. 

The advantages of the branch office 
system as distinguished from the gen- 
eral agency plan in brief are these. 
The company conducts all of its agency 
affairs directly from the home office 
through its own branch offices, rented 
in the company’s name and placed in 
charge of managers under salary. It 
enters into direct relations with solic- 
iting agents, paying them commissions 
lower than those ordinarily paid to a 
general agent. The company installs 
its own cashier, clerks, and bookkeep- 
ing methods. In a few words, the 
company acts as its own general agent, 
develops its own plans for the super- 
vision, education and control of agents, 
and so conducts its affairs that 


margin of profit in commissions re- 


any 


verts to the company for the benefit of 
its policyholders instead of going to a 
general agent. 

Advocates of the general 
plan claim that it has the advantages 
of the 


agency 
of limiting the cost business 
procured, and that the home office is 
relieved of a great deal of care and 
anxiety as regards the supervision of 
agents and the responsibility of finan- 
cial relations with them. Iam not in 
sympathy with this argument, as I 
believe the home office is the best 
place in which to concentrate super- 
vision, responsibility, and even care 
and anxiety. Nor am I prepared to 
accept the economical merits claimed 
for the plan. If the companies con- 


fined their payments to the commis- 
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sions called for in the contract, there 
would be good ground for the conten- 
tion, but in practice it is difficult to 
establish a successful agency on com- 
missions alone unless the general agent 
at the outset of his career depends for 
his income on the returns from his 
personal work and builds up an 
agency staff by degrees. This process 
is slow and is accompanied by so many 
drawbacks that a general agent to 
properly establish or continue a rep- 
resentative agency must either possess 
capital for his operations or be sup- 
plied therewith. 

The companies supply the capital to 
meet the needs of an 
agency in one of two ways. If the 
general agent is placed in charge of 
an established agency, the company 
will turn over to him the premiums 
which his predecessors have built up 
and pay him high collection fees on 
such premiums, with the expectation 
that such fees will be used for the 
betterment of the business. In the 
case of a new agency, cash advances 


reasonable 


will be made by the company to the 
agent against commissions accruing to 
him under his contract. . Under the 
one plan the company has no direct 
control over the amounts allowed for 
Under the other, if the 


agency is a failure, the company loses 


betterments. 


its advances in whole or in part; if it 
is a success, the general agent receives 
all the profits—a one-sided transaction 
at the best. 
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Even in the case of a new company 
or a small company limited in its op- 
erations by the lack of funds, the 
branch office system would seem to be 
more suitable and economical. At 
first all of the soliciting agents could 
be engaged and directed from the 
As the 
business developed a branch office 
could be established for groups of 
States, later for single States, and 
finally the more populous States could 
be divided into districts. By this plan 
the company could always control its 
regulate its 


home office of the company. 


organization, 
and gradually pave the way to receive 
the profits that under other conditions 
would go to general agents. 

The foregoing statements will give 
additional reasons why I have selected 
the branch office system as the best 


expenses, 


expression of modern life insurance or- 
ganization, and in so doing I must ex- 
press the belief that the relation of a 
general agent to his company is similar 
to that of the middleman in business, 
and that as the years go by, the gen- 


eral agent will be eliminated in 
life insurance as the middleman is 


being dispensed with in other lines of 
business. For one, I hope the change 


will take place slowly and that no 


general agent, who has _ served his 
company faithfully and successfully 
will be arbitrarily pushed aside to 


make way for progress, especially if 
he is disposed to meet his company 
half way in the establishment of new 
plans. 


WHY LOADING SHOULD BE ON THE PERCENTAGE BASIS. 


FROM THE MUTUAL LIFE’s EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET. 


On the theory that it costs no more 
to care for a policy issued to a member 
sixty years of age, than for one issued 
at age forty or twenty, the claim is 


sometimes made by the advocates of 
assessmentism, that the loading should 
be a constant sum at all ages, instead 
of being, in whole or in part, a per 


























Why Loading Should Be on the Percentage Basis. 


This 
position rests upon a false premise— 
that the loading is for expenses only. 
The theory is also untenable on other 


centage of the net premium. 


grounds. 

The loading is not for expenses only, 
but is intended to provide for all other 
possible contingencies, such, for in- 
stance, asa mortality in excess of the 
tabular rate, interest earned less than 
tne assumed rate, depreciation in the 
values of securities, loss of invested 
funds, etc. While the assumptions as 
to interest, mortality, etc., in the com- 
putation of the premium, have been on 
the most conservative basis, neverthe- 
less, so long as human judgment is 
fallible, the possibility of error must 
be conceded. The foundation prin- 
ciple of life insurance is safety, and if 
mistakes are to be made at all, they 
must be made on the side of safety. 
It is better to collect too much 
than too little; hence the importance 


money 


of making provision for unforeseen 
contingencies. But mortality, interest, 
investments, etc., all affect the cost of 
life insurance ; wherefore, that part of 
the loading which is designed to cover 
possible excessive mortality, deficit in 
interest earnings, etc., has a direct re- 
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lation to the cost of the insurance, and, 
like the net premium, must vary with 
the age of the insured. This is ac- 
complished by making it a percentage 
of the net premium. 

Neither is it true that the expense 
incident to a policy issued at sixty is 
no more than that pertaining to a 
policy issued at forty or twenty. The 
chief item of expense with any com- 
pany is that of commissions, and this 
is usually a percentage of the premium ; 
therefore the “loading” to provide for 
that expense must be greater at sixty 
than at forty or twenty. Taxes levied 
by the various States are an important 
part of a company’s expenses, and 
these also are usually a percentage of 
the premium income. 

It is the common practice of assess- 
ment people to refer to the loading as 
exclusively an appropriation for ex- 
penses, charging directly that it is all 
applied to that end. In refutation of 
this charge the agent will explain the 


true office of the loading as set out 
above, and will also point out the fact, 
that so much thereof as may not be 
required for the purpose designated, is 
subsequently returned to the policy- 
holder when a division of profits is 
made. 


MODERN COMPETITION IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Abnormal Developments and Some of the Points at which Insurance Invites 


Criticism. 


Jacos L. GREENE TO THE POLICYHOLDERS OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE. 


The competition for public favor in 
life travel 
largely on three distinct abnormal lines: 


insurance continues to 
First, a postponement of all dividends 
for ten to twenty years, whereby the 
effect of extravagant expense is con- 
cealed till the end of the period, and 
whereby the savings on the premiums 
and reserves of those who drop out in 


the meantime (expected to be about 


two thirds of the whole in twenty 
years) are to be divided among those 
only who remain through; a specula- 
tion for the few lucky at the expense 
of the many unlucky ‘‘mutual”’ policy- 
holders. 

Second, by the so called incontest- 
able policy, which the 


puts upon 
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honest policyholder the payment of the 
loss on the dishonest one, to whom 
alone such a feature would presumably 
be attractive. 

Third, by giving every policyholder 
by way of an ‘annual cash value” the 
right to withdraw his contribution to 
the reserves in any year, which thus 
gives all the policyholders the right to 
demand all the reserves in any year to 
the complete destruction of the com- 
pany; and this demand is a first lien on 
all the assets, and a first obligation on 
the part of the company, to which the 
insurance feature is a mere temporary 
and easily defeasible incident. The 
premiums paid in ostensibly for life 
insurance have a ‘‘string” to them, to 
be used at will, which converts the 
company into an actual savings bank, 
without the interest on deposits which 
makes it to the personal advantage of 
of the depositor not to withdraw his 
deposits under ordinary circumstances ; 
and with the further and great differ- 
ence, that whatever one deposits in the 
bank suffers no subtraction from its 
face, and receives in addition all the 
interest earned less a relatively slight 
expense account, while the premiums 
paid to the life insurance company 
must annually contribute to losses and 
to relatively heavy expenses; so that 
the reserve which can be_ with- 


drawn is, as a rule, much smaller than 
the sum of the premiums he has paid 
in, and his privilege costs him out of 
all decent proportion. 

And not the least mischief of this 
practice is the fact that in reality and 
in the resulting attitude of mind of the 
insured, it subordinates the duty of 
protection for which alone life insur- 
ance exists and without which it would 
never be used and could never have 
been conceived, to the changing per- 
sonal interests of him on whom that 
duty constantly rests. Under a multi- 
tude of conditions he is frequently 
tempted to use for himself the fund 
which alone secures that protection to 
others which is still his duty, and his 
most serious duty, because of their 
necessity and their constant danger. 
He no longer regards his payments as a 
fund permanently withdrawn from the 
exigencies of his business and sacredly 
devoted to the performance of his un- 
selfish office toward his own. His con- 
tract at once and always prefers his 
claim to theirs. 

And it will not be many years before 


the great mass of the life insurance 
business of the country will stand on 
this basis, its continuance and not only 
the welfare but the existence of the 
companies contingent on the non-exer- 
cise of the right of withdrawal of any 
and all funds at will. 


COMMENT ON MR. GREENE'S CRITICISM OF INSURANCE PRACTICE. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


For a long time President Greene has 
annually delivered himself of many origi- 
nal reflections on the conduct of the life 
insurance business. For a quarter of a 
century, he has been opposed to the 
modern tendencies of the business, and 
he uses the most vigorous language at his 
command to denounce the methods 


which he disapproves. His company has 
moved along lines so widely divergent 
from the general practice that a rough 
division of the companies, on such points, 
would result in placing the Connecticut 
Mutual on one side and all the remaining 
companies on the other. If we compare 
the progress during this quarter of a cen- 
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Comment on Mr. Greene’s Criticism of Insurance Practice. 


tury of the two groups thus roughly clas- 
sified, the contrast is striking. Judging 
by the enormous preponderance of busi- 
ness and strength in the larger group, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
Col. Greene has utterly failed in his re- 
peated attempts to persuade the public 
that his way is the only right one and 
that all the others are in the wrong. 
Deferred dividends are his particular 
aversion, but this is not a sufficient reason 
for the statement that “whereby the sav- 
ings on the premiums and reserves of 
those who drop out inthe mean time 
(expected to be about two-thirds of the 


whole in twenty years) are to be divided 
among those only who remain through.” 
No contracts are written to-day, by 
whose terms the reserve is confiscated in 
case of lapse. On the contrary the lead- 
ing companies pay the full three per cent 
reserve at and after the tenta year, regard- 
less of whether the lapsing policyholder 
has had annual dividends or some other 
form of distribution; and we have the 
curious condition that an insurer holding 
a policy in the Connecticut Mutual with 
annual dividends and another in the 
Northwestern Mutual on a twenty year 
deferred dividend period, lapsing both at 
the end of the eighth year, would receive 
his entire reserve from the latter com- 
pany and nothing inthe way of cash from 
the Connecticut Mutual. 

Neither is the statement correct that 
two-thirds of those insuring are expected 
to lapse their policies. In the ablest 
managed companies, reversionary addi- 
tions are not far behind similar semi- 
tontine periods, one reason why the semi- 
tontine dividends are not larger being 
that the actual lapses proved to be less 
than expected. 

It would be hard to determine with 
exactness whether more suffering is 
caused by the forfeiture of dividends or 
by the positive refusal to pay cash values 
or make loans. Many distressing ex- 
amples might be cited in each class of 
cases. One thing is significant. After 
fighting for years against deferred divi- 
dends, the Massachusetts companies ob- 
tained a law permitting them to make 
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use of that method of distributing surplus, 
with unrestricted power in determining 
and apportioning dividends. At this 
time but one company has taken advant- 
age of this departure ; nevertheless Col. 
Greene has lost some strong allies. 

Incontestability is another improper 
practice current at this time. It “puts 
upon the honest policyholder the pay- 
ment of the loss on the dishonest one, to 
whom alone sucha feature would pre- 
sumably be attractive.’ But the com- 
pany with an incontestable policy invari- 
ably maintains an efficient inspection 
bureau, It is a question whether more 
money is not spent in contesting claims 
than in paying the few fradulent ones 
which slip through. There are degrees 
in contestability, some contracts being 
incontestable from date, others after one 
year and others after two years. Most 
insurers having the choice prefer to 
leave behind them insurance that is un- 
questioned, even though the ultimate cost 
should be somewhat higher on that ac- 
count. It has never been decided that a 
policy obtained through palpable fraud 
could not be contested, notwithstanding 
the incontestable clause, for the com- 
mon law always provides relief against 
fraud. Every year sees some company 
extend the cash value privelege of its 
contracts until at the present time but 
one company besides the Connecticut 
Mutual confines this privilege to twice or 
thrice over a period of twenty years. 
The experience of the Mutual Benefit 
and .other cash value companies which 
also earn and pay good dividends em- 
phatically confutes the statement that 
the practice is mischievous and unsafe. 

The weight of evidence is all against 
President Greene’s fears of the conse- 
quences of giving to the retiring member 
his equity in the company. This annual 
report, like its predecessors, is interesting, 
but it marks a phase of thought which is 
passing, in all probability never to return. 

Looking ahead to the future one can 
scarce avoid the speculation as to 
whether the successors of the present 
management of the Connecticut Mutual 
will not inaugurate departures as radical 
in the practice of that company as have 
been made in the Travelers since Vice- 
President Lunger took hold. 








PASSING OF THE SPECULATOR: COMING OF THE INVESTOR. 


Radical Change in the Outlook for Investments — American Investors Settling Down 
upon a More Conservative Basis. 


FROM THE WorRLp’s WorRK. 


The period of slackened business 
activity has now continued for several 
months, yet there is neither a panic 
nor fear of a panic. The business and 
financial world shows a steadier mood 
than it showed in any previous time of 
slackened prosperity, and thus gives 
proof of a greatly improved permanent 
condition. The evidences of this fun- 
damentally improved condition are in- 
teresting, for they show the passing of 
a speculative era and the coming of an 
era of careful investment. The United 
States may, in fact, now be said defi- 
nitely to have reached the status, long 
held by England, of a country of inves- 
tors rather than of speculators, This 
is perhaps the most important financial 
fact of the last decade. 

Consider how rapid has been the 
rise of many kinds of securities into the 
class of good investments. It was not 
many years ago when only two kinds 
of property were regarded as safe 
forms for trust funds—good real-estate 
mortgages and government bonds. 
The additions to the list of investments 
which time and even depression are 
proving safe, have been numerous and 
of many kinds. The law has allowed 
savings banks a greatly increased range 
of investments and they have turned 
out to be sound. The great insurance 
companies, too, have pursued a similar 


course. 

Before 
railroad securities were entirely safe. 
The bonds of a few great companies 
were classed among the best securities. 
But as a class, railroad stock and even 


1896, or thereabout, few 


bonds were under speculative  sus- 
picion. The general railroad reorgan- 
ization has put many of them on a 
safer basis—some on a _ permanently 
The large companies have 
otherwise absorbed many 


guaranteeing the 


safe basis. 
leased or 
small companies, 
bonds of the small companies and thus 
adding to their safety. American 
railroad securities are not likely again, 
as a class, to sink to a doubtful level, 
and since the best of them have ac- 
quired high character, the tendency 
of the others is to rise. It is now 
more distinctly disreputable to wreck 
or to mismanage or even to overcapital- 
ize a railroad than it was during the era 
of general wrecking and mismanage- 
An investing public is more 
public 


ment. 
exacting than a_ speculative 
was, 

The large volume of securities of 
street-railways of comparatively recent 
development have been brought into 
the investment market, and while there 
are cases of gross overcapitalization, 
the general tendency is toward regular 
dividends and the prompt payment of 
interest. 

With the general growth of wealth, 
the number of perfectly safe municipal 
bonds has 
bonds issued for electric plants and 
water-works are among the best invest- 


increased. such 


Many 


ments. 

We have even reached a stage of 
development where certain industrial 
securities are beyond suspicion. Some 
of the best managed of these have now 


paid dividends so long and so regularly 
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that their stock takes rank with the 
best railroad stock. As a general class 
‘sindustrials” are yet justly under sus- 
picion, for any group of adventurers 
may organize anything and put dis- 
honest stock on the market. But the 
older and more conservative ‘‘indus- 
trials” that have proved themselves are 
as safe—for a long time to come, at 
least—as any other class of invest- 
ments, and the investing public is now 
so accepting them. 

Such is the change that the actual 
possession of wealth has brought. So 
long as we dealt in expectations we 
could not apply the real investor’s care 
to securities. Now that we have real 
wealth we demand greater security, 
and we getit. Itis a radical change 
in the financial mood 





a great advance 
in character. 

We 
advance in character, as well as of our 
the 


may take a measure of this 


increased wealth, by _ recalling 
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foreign investments that Americans are 
are making. Not only have we almost 
cleaned Europe of good American 
securities (where a few years ago so 
many good and bad American invest- 
ments were held), but we now buy 
British consols and other 
State bonds. 
ments 
ments place loans here, and applica- 
tions from the undesirable are refused 
by us. The Cuban loan will be held 
here. We shall presently be investing 
considerable sums in Porto Rico and 
We already have 


European 
We have large invest- 


in Mexico, Foreign govern- 


in the Phillipines. 
large investments in Canada, which 
will become larger. 

It is the speculator who causes 
panics. It is the investor who keeps 
the financial world steady. Our 
present experience proves that as a 
people we have passed the speculative 
era. In the whole history of our devel- 
opment no more important change has 
come. 


PRESENT DAY INSURANCE JOURNALISM AND ADVERTISING. 


Interesting Apology for Company Notices — Why Write-ups Are No Longer Valuable as 


Business Getters. 


The following interesting paragraph 
is taken from our esteemed contempor- 
ary, the ‘Insurance Age” of New 
York :— 


This issue of the AGE contains a number 
of insurance companies’ statements, special 
ads, ete. Wewish there were more, and 
are glad there are no fewer. In our read- 
ing columns will be found comment on 
these statements, both analytical and 
commendatory. Some of our brethren con- 
sider it undignified and unjeurnalistic to 
acknowledge by editorial reference the 
presence of advertisements in their col- 
umns. As for us, we know it is wicked, 
but we take a sort of cussed delight in 
helping those who are pleased to do busi- 
ness with us. 


We quote this from the ‘*Age” be- 
cause it illustrates the change which 
has taken place in the view point of 
insurance journalists. Five years ago 
so excellent a publication as the **Age” 
would not have felt called upon to 
explain why it made editorial notice of 
the company statements, much less 
It was a com- 
mon thing in those days, made honor- 


able through custom. 


palliate this practice. 


Within very recent years there has 
been a reaction in regard to the pro- 
priety of editorial notice and comment 
upon the statements of company pa- 


trons,—not because it is wrong to 
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give such notices, but because it is of 
little or no value and depreciates the 
standard of the insurance journal ex- 
tending it and decreases its influence 
as a moulder of public opinion in the 
business which it claims to represent. 

It isa sign of healthy progress when 
so respectable a paper as the **Age” 
confesses that the publication of com- 
pany notices is not only ‘*wicked,” but 
that the editor takes a ‘‘cussed delight 
in helping those who are pleased to do 
business with us.” Formerly it used 
to be considered not ‘*wicked,” but the 
proper thing, and the publication of 
the notice did not occur because the 
editor took ‘*cussed delight,” in writ- 
ing it, but because he felt under obliga- 
tions to do so in order to secure the 
advertising. 

It is no longer necessary to fill the 
columns of a reputable insurance paper 
with politely phrased notices of com- 
pany advertisers during statement time. 
That is to say, the bulk of the patron- 
age which is worth having will come 
without this fur-rubbing process. Of 
what value is an editorial notice to, a 
company which is one of many similar 
ones, all phrased with a desire to 
please the advertiser and yet not offend 
the others by comparison? It is 
merely another advertisement written 
by the editor for the company and in- 
serted in his editorial columns as news 
and opinion, under a pretence which 
everybody understands, including the 
editor, the advertiser and the readers 
of the paper. 
the 


Since everybody understands 


situation why continue it? Why not 


let the figures of the company which 


appear in the space purchased by it for 


advertising purposes speak for them- 
selves? Or, if we must have the read- 
ing notices, let them be designated as 
advertisements pure and simple, which 
they are. 

The editor of the ‘*Age” says that 
he takes a ‘‘delight” in helping those 
who do business with him. This is a 
natural feeling which every publisher 
has, but that does not justify him, if he 
be an editor, in using the columns for 
which the readers pay to insert adver- 
tisements for which the advertisers do 
not pay. The readers of the magazine 
are entitled to all its reading pages, 
the advertisers to the advertising pages. 
The insurance papers which make 
this distinction clear and strong are 
those which have the largest measure 
of influence upon public opinion and 
which will in the long run do the most 
profitable and successful business. 

The editor who announces that he 
takes a ‘‘cussed delight” in helping his 
advertisers is likely to be misunder- 
stood as saying also that he would 
take the same kind of delight in 
‘twhacking” those who do not adver- 
tise. It is an unwise position to take 


and interferes, we think, with the 
highest kind of insurance journalism. 
The readers of an insurance journal 
should feel always that the editor will 
speak, either in praise or criticism, 
regardless of which companies do or 
The 


reputation for 


do not advertise in its columns. 
papers which hold a 
this attitude, and there are several, are 
the papers ofthe future. Indeed, they 
are the papers of the present, for they 
are the ones which are winning con- 
spicous success, judged by the best 


standards. 











PRELIMINARY TERM VALUATION TO STAND. 





Vermont Supreme Court Holds to Former Decision — Commissioners Mandamussed to 
License Bankers Life. 





The Supreme Court of Vermont, on a 
rehearing of the application made by 
the Bankers Life of New York for a 
mandamus against the insurance com- 
missioners to issue a license, has de- 
cided in favor of the company. The 
case involves an interpretation of the 
reserve laws as applied to the question 
of preliminary term valuation, and 
sustains this form of valuation as made 
by the Bankers Life and other com- 
panies. 

The matter was originally tried 
under a former reserve law, the com- 
pany winning its case against the 
commissioners. Chief Justice Taft, 
who wrote the decision, was at the 
time interested in the Vermont Life, 
a company practicing preliminary term 
valuation. The decision written by 
him is regarded by all life insurance 
men as one of the most remarkable 
ever delivered by a supreme bench. 

In 1902 the Vermont legislature 
passed a new law duplicating the 
Massachusetts net valuation law. 
Under this law the commissioners re- 
fused to license the Bankers Life and 
onthe same ground previously taken, 
holding that the new law required the 
company to put up the full reserve dur- 
ing the first year. The matter was car- 
ried to the supreme court which has 
sustained its former ruling, and the 
Bankers Life, as well as the Hartford 
Life, will be licensed in Vermont as 
the result of the decision. 

The decision in full is as follows: 

This case is between the same 
parties, touches the construction of the 
same policy, and stands upon the same 


facts, as that disposed of in Bankers 
Life Insurance Co. vs. Insurance Com- 
missioners, 73 Vt. 1. But certain 
statutes relating to the duties of the 
insurance commissioners have been 
enacted since that case was decided, 
and it is claimed that these have so 
changed this law as to require a differ- 
ent disposition of the case now sub- 
mitted. 

Under V. S. 4178, as it read when 
the former case was determined, a 
foreign joint stock life insurance com- 
pany could not do business in this 
state unless it had, in addition to the 
required capital, ‘‘assets equal in 
amount to its outstanding liabilities,” 
reckoning ‘‘the premium reserve on 
life risks based on the Actuaries’ table 
of mortality, with interest at 4 per 
cent., as a liability.” 

As amended by No. 73, Acts of 
1902, the above clause reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘assets equal in value to its 
outstanding liabilities, reckoning the 
reinsurance liability” ; 
and the omitted direction for compu- 
ting the reserve is embodied, with 
modifications and further provisions, 
in No. 76, Acts of 1902. 

The Act of 1902 provides for com- 
puting the net value of all outstanding 
policies issued before January first, 
1903, upon the basis of the Actuaries’ 
table of mortality,with interest at four 
per cent; and for computing the net 
value of all outstanding policies issued 
after December thirty-first, 1902, 
upon the basis of the American Ex- 
perience table of mortality, with in- 


terest at three and one-half per cent. ; 


reserve aS a 
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and for charging the company with the 
value of a certain annuity ‘‘in every 
case where the actual premium charged 
for an insurance is less than the net 
premium for such insurance computed 
according to ‘‘the respective tables 
and rates aforesaid”; and declares that 
the ‘‘aggregate net value so ascertained” 
of all the policies of the company 
‘¢shall be deemed its reserve liability.” 

It was considered in the case already 
decided that the only requirement 
regarding the computation of the 
premium reserve was that it be based 
upon certain tables uf mortality and 
the prescribed rate of interest. We 
are now to inquire whether the present 
law calls for anything more. 

The rule established by the Act of 
1902 is given to ascertain the ‘‘reserve 
It makes 
the ‘‘net value” of the policies the 


liability” of the company. 


measure of this reserve liability, and 
prescribes the method of computing 
the net value. The term used in the 
former law was ‘‘premium reserve” 
instead of ‘‘reserve liability,” but it is 
not necessary to inquire whether ‘‘re- 
serve liability” is anything different, 
for whatever it may be, it is declared 
to be the same as net value, and the 
method of arriving at net value is 
The term ‘‘net values” is an 


necessary to 


given. 
addition, but it is not 
consider what this would ordinarily 
imply, for its scope in this connection 
is determined by a specific rule. The 
result of the problem cannot be en- 
larged by giving it a different name if 
the process of computation remains 
the same. The elements of the com- 
putation are the tables of mortality, 
the rates of interest, and the addition 


of the value of an annuity when the 


premium charged for an insurance is 
less than the net premium as deter- 
mined by those tables and rates. 


The 


last is an additional provision, but it is. 
not claimed that this has any bearing 
upon the question now at issue. So 
the computation depends entirely upon 
the tables of mortality and the rate of 
interest, as it did when our former 
decision was made. Nor do we find 
anything new affecting the application 
of the rule. It is said in the peti- 
tionee’s brief that the present law 
provides for a computation of the net 
value of all outstanding policies of life 
insurance upon a_ prescribed basis, 
without making any distinction be- 
tween policies providing for a prelim- 
inary one year term with an option for 
renewal, andany other class of poli- 
cies. This is equally true of the 
former law; which, after prescribing 
rules relating to fire, health, accident, 
and marine risks, provided for a com- 
putation of the reserve on ‘‘life” risks. 
This term company’s 
policies of life insurance without dis- 
tinction as to classes, and left nothing 
to be added by saying all the policies. 
All policies were considered in our 


covered the 


former opinion, but were valued for 
what they were construed to be. If 
the legislature intended to require that 
policies construed by the Court as term 
policies should be valued as if they 
were not, it has failed to make its 
intention manifest. 

It remains to consider whether the 
discretion of the commissioners has 
been so enlarged as to permit them to 
require a valuation. The 
provisions that the commissioners shall 
grant a license when they ‘‘are satis- 
fied” that the company has complied 
with certain requirements, and may 


different 


renew such license as long as they con- 
sider the company ‘‘safe and entitled 
to public confidence” and may revoke 
the license if the company violates any 
of our laws relating to insurance com- 
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panies,—which are the only provisions 
referred to by the petitioners in their 
argument upon the question of dis- 
cretion,—were all in existence when 
our former decision was made. The 
question of discretion as affected by the 
first of these provisions was specially 
The only 
the 


considered in the opinion. 
subsequent provisions touching 
the commissioners 
are those found in Section 2 ot 
No. 76, Acts of 1902, and in V. 
S. 4205 as amended by No. 77, Acts 
of 1902. The only one of these that 
can possibly be claimed to give a 
further discretion in the matter under 
consideration is that contained in the 
amendment to V. S. 4205. This 
section formerly authorized the com- 
missioners to visit, and examine the 
‘‘condition and affairs” of a foreign 


discretion of 


insurance company when they had 
reason to doubt its solvency. The 
section as amended authorizes the com- 
missioners to do this when they deter- 
mine it to be prudent, and provides 
that **such examinations shall include 
a computation of the reinsurance re- 
serve.” 

It may be doubted if the section as 
amended covers more than the original 
provision, and for an examination of 
the ‘‘condition and affairs” of a com- 


pany to determine its solvency must 
necessarily include some ascertainment 
But if the amendment 
of the 
in some manner not contem- 


of its reserve. 
authorizes an ascertainment 
reserve 
plated by the original act, it certainly 
does not authorize a computation re- 
gardless of the statutory rules. 

The phraseology of the statute of 1902 
is that of the Massachusetts law, under 
which it is held by the Supreme Court 
of that state that the rulings of the 
commissioner made in good faith must 
be accepted as final; and it is a general 
rule that when one state adopts the 
statute of another its courts will give 
that statute has 
received in the state from from which 
it is taken. But this rule cannot be 
considered applicable when the trans- 
cribed statute is substituted for provi- 


the construction it 


sions already construed by the courts 
making the adoption, and the new law 
is found to be substantially the same as 
the old. 

The law remaining unchanged in 
the respects considered, the case must 
be disposed of in accordance with our 
former decision. 

Judgment that the prayer of the 
petition is granted and that a manda- 
mus issue directing the commissioners 
to grant a licence as prayed tor; with- 
out costs. 
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“UNRESTRAINED TUPPER ON RESTRAINT OF TRADE.” 


Vey 


Vice-president Tupper, of the Con- 
servative Life, pays his respects to the 
recent agreement of New York com- 
panies concerning agents, in the current 
issue of the ‘*Conservative News.” He 
denominates the compact ‘*Restraint of 
Trade.” In the course of his article 
he offers many refreshing and novel 
observations. He notes at the out- 
set: 

Under the compact in question agency 
managers of the companies interested will 
be free to energize upon new material and 
upon the agents of companies not in the 
agreement, without fear of losing men 
to the companies that are a party to it. 

There will always be a sufficient 
number of men outside the pale to 
make it interesting to those in the 
agreement, which fact will bring 
curious reflections to the minds of 
the thoughtful. On the other hand, he 
says: 

Were the compact in question to be 
extended to all companies it would mean 
that an agent leaving the service of one 
might be put entirely out of the business 
for a certain time or as regards a certain 
fleld, merely because the company he left 
might not consent to his employment else- 
where. 

The delight of managers over such 
a millenial state of affairs wherein they 
are free to fire an agent at will, un- 
hampered by any sordid thought of 
the consequent effect on their ‘*writ- 
ings” can readily be pictured. Mr. 
Tupper argues against the compact as 
being subversive of equity and against 
the principles of common law, citing 


a decision of the Massachusetts 


Supreme court in support of his con- 
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tention. His most eloquent pleading, 
however, is reserved for the agent and 
the agent’s deplorable plight under the 
workings of such a compact: 

The field man will readily respond to 
kind treatment, and will resent conditions 
that restrain his freedom and limit his 
opportunities. 

The life insurance agent is likewise a 
free moral agent, and has, or ought to have, 
the right and freedom to sell his services 
to whomsoever he pleases, at all times and 
in all places. 


One can almost see the tears! 


Surely he cannot be transferred from 
one company to another without his know- 
ledge and consent. 

Assuredly not, as things are today. 
But look away from life insurance for 
a moment into some other line of 
human endeavor. A good ball-player, 
for example, makes as much money as 
the average life insurance solicitor, and 
whithersoever his 


is he not sent 


‘sowners” choose? 

This would be oppression of the worst kind, 
a practical blacklisting, a conspiracy on the part 
of companies tending to prevent the agent from 
exercising his trade or profession. 

Most dreadful. And should we not 
take warning from this: 

The deplorable trouble now existing in 
the industrial world, due to combinations, 
both of employer and employed—we do not 
want the strike or lockout or boycott ex- 
tended to life insurance. 

Consider how the dignity of $1,745,- 
000,000 of insurance in force would be 
injured if the New York Life agents 
were to walk out in a body at the 
walking delegate’s call, thereby entail- 
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ing martial law and the presence of the 
militia ! 

The gentle raillery in the three 
columns of Mr. Tupper’s article where- 
in he chooses to make a whimsical 
defence of his policy of doing as he 
chooses in building up anew company, 
can be readily ascribed to the good 
humor inspired by success. Under- 
neath can be discerned the vein of sane 
common sense which sees and exposes 
the futility of these showy arrange- 
ments to divert the attention of the 
credulous, while real and bitter warfare 


is conducted under cover. The race ° 


for volume was never fiercer than at the 
present time. General agents and dis- 
trict managers must have business, and 
the man who can secure applications 
need never look very far to place them. 
The smaller companies, with a few 
exceptions, are just as hungry for busi- 
ness as the larger ones and will do as 
much to get it. 

Under the anti-rebate agreement of 
a few years ago, the majority of agents 
convicted by the referee for rebating 
were in the employ of the companies 
which declaimed most loudly against 
the practise. It is is true that they 
were promptly discharged, but un- 


doubtedly the number of those caught 
at it was small when compared with 
the number who escaped detection. 
When the companies really intend such 
practices to cease they can issue in- 
structions which will not be misunder- 
stood. For these genuine orders there 
will be no occasion for gratulatory 
publicity. Results will show. 

Mr. Tupper’s cheerful article does 
not omit to propose a remedy for the 
betterment of existing conditions. At 
its close he says: 

In place of a contract in restraint of 
trade, we would suggest the following: 

First. Absolute uniformity of terms to 
all agents performing the same service. 
No special inducements should be offered 
to tempt an agent to make a change. 

Second. Discontinuance of defamatory 
literature which tends to bring a company 
into disrepute and shake the confidence 
of its agents. Too much praise cannot be 
given the companies that have recently 
taken the initiative in a move todiscontine 
competitive literature. 

Third. Elimination of the pernicious 
system of advances to agents, which, 
wholly aside from contract, may induce 
the agent to change company affiliation. 

Fourth. Elimination of high brokerage 
contracts and the substitution therefor of 
renewal contracts, with lower first year 
commission and larger renewals. 


And in the last section he tires again 
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of being serious, and gives us the 


entertaining : 

Fifth. More general and generous recog- 
nition of the life insurance agent as a free 
moral agent, whose actions need not be 
watched, and whose mail need not be 
censored. He should suffer no restraint in 
making any change that really offers a 
greater opportunity; for his first allegiance 
is to his family. 


Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 
Year Ending December 31, 1903. 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and in banks. 
First Morteage Loans on Real Estate 
Home Office and Other Real Estate 
less Deduction for possible depre- 
GENGIOR soscccscves seseseevecssezesves 
Cash Loans on Com pany’s Policies. 
United States Bonds, deposited with 





$394,830.91 
31,054,239.43 


495,471.81 
3,434,418.87 








Treasurer of Virginia............... 10,775.00 
Premium Notes andLoans on Policies 

DO Pied cesncsncessaderces esenesene 1,418,221.76 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obliga- 

MOE 6 Wrdeeenneeenes 40460060s0600060 159,524.11 
Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- 

PRE i506). scecncckcubacer eseed. cee 583,153.11 
Interest and Rents due and unpaid.. 92,184.29 
Interest accrued, not yet due........ 1,152,324.46 
Gross Assets December 31,1903,838,795,143.78 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund required 

- 2 eee ere $31,999,244.00 
Policy Claims in process 

of adjustment ......... 105,023.00 
Unpaid Dividends and 

Premiums Paid in ad- 

WHOS 00060002 606sevex002 118,061.49 
Instalment Policy Death 

Claims not yet due.... 143,348.00 
Commissions not due 

and all other obliga- 

CIO cccccdcecsrevekscss 249,969.29 
Surplus credited on spe- 

cial forms of 

Policies ... $4,645,291.00 
General Sur- 

plus ........ 1,534,207.00 
Gross Surplus........ -- $6,179, 498.00 

$38,795, 143.78 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums andAnnuities $6,846,663.24 
Interest and Rents...... 2,112,295.56 


Profit on Real Estate Sold 4,102.32- $8,963,060.82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Total Payments to Policyholders..... $2,701,235.68 
Taxes, Commissions and all other 

EXPENSES « cose cccerececcesscccerees. 1,573,605.31 
Profit and Loss Account, Interest on 

Capital and Reinsurance..........+. 197,455.86 
Total Disbursements........++-+se00-+ $4,472,296.85 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


Total number of Policies in force.. 108,614 

Total amount insured..... .....s.0.- "$197, 040,899.00 

Policies Issued and Revived in 1903 
—18,762—Insuring ......-+-.+++. -35,742,762.00 


GAINS IN 1903. 


Assets . ecececcccccccccsess cs $4,684,597.58 
Income.. cccccccccces ceccccccccccccces 772,004.98 
Premium Receipts ovccecccces cake 478,773.89 
Interest Receipts. ......-+-+-.++- 289,989 14 
Surplus... ...ccsccccccccccccsscccese 962,748.24 
Amount of Insurance eeccccccccce 14,494,594.00 
JOHN M. PATTISON, E. P. MARSHALL, 
President. Secretary and Actuary. 











snag Annual Statements of a number of 

companies appear in this number of 
the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 
Comment upon these statements is unneces- 
sary. They speak for themselves. By a 
natural law of selection the advertisements 
of the best companies only find their way 
into the colums of this magazine. By virtue 
of the same selection these advertisements 
are always read by our readers and there- 
fore, again, by natural law, the value of 
the advertising is enhanced, and the space 
which is purchased is worth its full value 
to the purchaser. Advertising space in 
this magazine is worth paying for as ad- 


vertising alone. 





National Life 


Insurance Company 
OF VERMONT. 
Established in 1850. Operating in 37 States. 


JOSEPH A. DE Boer, President. H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
JAMES T. PHELVS, Vice-Prest. Dr. A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
JAMES B. ESTER, 2d Vice-Prest. C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 





This Company held January 1, 1904, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, . . $28,363,797.97 Gain 187% 
SURPLUS, .. 2,928,310.16 Gain, 158% 
INSURANCE, 125,692,778.00 Gain, 104s 





Seils the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, 
Non-Forfeitable Contracts of Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 

JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS, 











159 Devonshire Street, .. 


Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








James W. HULL, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
J. M. LEE, Actuary. 


THeEo. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rop’t H. DAVENPORT, Ass’t Sec’y. 





This Company, with its more than fifty years of 
successful and honorable practice, its solid finan- 
cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, 
commends itself to both policy-holder and agent. 








For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS & SON, General Agents, 
40 Water Street, . Boston, Mass. 

















SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 






Sometimes a revision of policy forms means little. 
It stands for...... 


Thoroughness 


in every detail in the changes that have been made 
by the Union Mutual—re-arrangement of features, 
reduction of rates, liberalizing of rights, a contract 
modern to the highest notch. A policy that looks 
well, sells easily and pleases long. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Frep E, Ricuarps, President. 
ARTHUR L. Bares, V?ce-President. 
Agents always desired —the kind who write 
policies and hold them. 
Address either Epson D. Scorig_p, Suft., 180 Broad- 
way, New York City, or THorRNtToN CHASE, Suft., 84 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company ’’ ? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Assets Jan. 1, 1903 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


$30,960,145.22 
28,354,119.97 
2,606,025,25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 31 Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 


Che 
Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 











INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, / resident 
Wn. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'] Manager 


The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire st 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America" 






WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, C. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 





The Prudential Agent 


Has to offer a most 
varied line of Life and 
Investment Policies, 
on both Participating 
and Non-Participating 
Plans. 

He hasa 
Most Advantageous 
Agency Contract with 
Liberal First Year 
and Renewal Commis- 
sions. The Company 
has Open Territory in 
which it desires good 
representatives. 


For Particulars write: 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Newark, N. J. 


7 \\FE INSURANCE 


4 
iS ri 


ee 


\(.$100.000 ro $15 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1904, $87,458,889.12: 
LIABILITIES 80,748,046.91 
SURPLUS 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 


POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 
OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 


Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1903. 
Assets ° : $11,232,031.2; 
Liabilities . - 6,419,828.29 
Surplus - 4,812,202.92 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO, 
INSURANCE 


20KILBY STREET 
BOSTON. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
‘'The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.” 


Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the details of the business by 
diligent studyand practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position inthe field. Itis within his certain 
reach The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York Citv. 





Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATEDFIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . 1,998,616. 11 


Net Surplus in United States : $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER .- 














FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


HOME LIF INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IpE, President. 


Admitted Assets 
||Policy Reserve, etc 
| | Dividend-Endowment Fund.... 


} (Deferred Dividends) 
||Net Surplus 


$15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 
1,126,769.00 
69,410,582.00 











| | Insurance in Force 














Bova 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 


OF NEW YoRE 
‘Richard A. McCurdy, President 


. Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1903 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New ‘York 


INCOME 
Received for Premiums 
From all other Sources 


DISBURSEMENTS 


To Policy-holders for Claims by Death 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, etc 
For all other Accounts 


ASSETS 


United States Bonds and other Securities 

First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage 

Loans on Bonds and other Securities 

Loans on Company’s own Policies 

Real Estate: Company’s Office Buildings in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Cape Town, New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Buffalo, Little 
Rock, Sydney and Mexico, and other Real Estate. ... 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 

Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc 


LIABILITIES 


Liability for Legal Reserves, etc 
Liability for Contingent Guarantee Fund 
Liability for Authorized Dividends 


*Insurance and Annuities in Force 


$60,151,019 66 
17,182,693 10 
$77,333,712 716 


$18,946,052 67 
13,781,727 34 
16,079,835 98 


$48,807.615 99 
$214,713,238 37 


89,224,920 14 
14,217,500 00 
18 


2 
926,100 64 


34,312,133 60 
22,460,550 02 
7,967,218 89 


$401,821,661 66 


$339,826,818 OO 
59,164,843 66 
2,830,000 00 


$40! ,821,661 66 


$1,447,678,312 81 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct ; liabilities calculated by 


the Insurance Department. 
*Insurance, written, but not yet paid for, excluded. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rurvus W. PECKHAM CHARLES E. MILLER 
WILLIAM P. Drxon WALTER R. GILLETTE 
RoBERT A. GRANNISS GEoRGE G. Haven 
Henry H. RoGers GEORGE 8S. BowpDoIN 
JoHN W. AUCHINCLOSS ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. 
THEODORE MORFORD WILLIAM C. WHITNEY 
WILLIAM BaBpcoock WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
STUYVESANT FIsH JAMES N. JARVIE 
Avueustus D. JUILLIARD CHARLES D. DickEy 


RIcHARD A. McCuRDyY 
JAMES C. HOLDEN 
He¥RMANN C. VON Post 
RoBERT OLYPHANT 
GeorGE F. BAKER 
DuDLEY OLCOTT | 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
JULIEN T. DAVIES | 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON | 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President 





ROBERT H. McCURDY, General Manager 

ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President JOHN 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, wenaee f 

DUER duPONT BRECK, Corresponding Secretary 

FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 

JAMES TIMPSON, Assistant Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Associate Actuary 
SAMUEL 8. HALL, Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
C. CLIFFORD GRETSINGER, Assistant Auditor 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M. D., Medical Director 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Supt. of Foreign Agencies 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


ELBRIDGE T. GERRY 
JAMES SPEYER 
CHARLES LANIER 

H. McK. Twomsiy 
WILuiaM H. TRUESDALE 
DUMONT CLARKE 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs 
Ropert H. McCurpy 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, Vice-President 


A. FONDA, 3d Vice-President 
GRANVILLE M. WHITE, Secretary 
ALBERT KLAMROTH, Assistant Secretary 


STEPHEN M. SMITH, 2d Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


WILLIAM A. HUTCHESON, Associate Actuary 

WENDELL M. STRONG, Assistant Actuary 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 
HENRY 8S. BROWN, Assistant é. 

EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 

BRANDRETH SYMONDS, M. D., Medical Director 

GEORGE T. DEXTER, Supt. of Domestic Agencies 


omptroller 








Outstanding Assurance 


New Assurance Issued 
in 1903, 
Income, 
Assets Dec. 31, 1903, 
Assurance Fund and all 
other Liabilities 
ee ge ck aaa 
Paid Policyholders in 1903, 








“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED ‘STATES. 


' HENRY B. HYDE, Founder. 


Dec. 31, 1903, . . . $1,409,918,742.00 


322,047,968.00 


73:718,350.93 
381,226,03 5.53 


307,871,897.50 
7353545138.03 
34:949,67 2.27 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-PREsIDENT. 




















